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lords. As Edward grew up, it was natural that a close affection
should develop between him and Elizabeth, for they were near
in age, and their tutors and guardians were of the same school
of thought. She plied her needle to make him New Year pre-
sents in his early years, and when his education began exchanged
Latin and French letters with him.

In these happy relations there was one Haw, Elizabeth's
illegitimate status being left unaltered., as was Mary's. But it
became less and less of a reality. Both were the King's 'dearest
children' equally with Edward, taking their place as such
at Court and in various public ceremonies; and when in 1544
an act of parliament established them in the succession to the
throne, their nominal status appeared for what it was - no more
than a formal survival of past events. They had the substance of
legitimacy, and it would have been gratuitous folly on Henry's
part to go farther, to traverse old judgements and question his
own justice. It was best to let sleeping dogs lie.

In these years Elizabeth began her formal education. She was
fortunate to be born in the full flush of Renaissance enthusiasm,
In many of its ways the sixteenth century may seem infinitely
remote from us, but in the education of women it touched the
finest achievements of our day. No drastic change of thought
was involved; rather, a development of medieval Christian
tradition. Had not St Paul taught that in Christ Jesus "there can
be no male and female'? Women were men's equals, at least in
the possession of a soul, and from a spiritual point of view it
was therefore desirable to train them in a school of Christian
manners. Such training, given in the nunneries or in schools
attached to gilds and chantries, had been fairly widely diffused
in medieval England and from this tradition Renaissance
teachers could start. They kept the Christian purpose, while
quickening the spirit and altering the type of education. Greek
and Latin were to be taught to the perfection of Christian
maidenhood., and the books pupils read were to be chosen with
the same purpose. Learning, as the greatest theorist of the age
wrote, was to lift one's mind into the knowledge of goodly
matters and pluck it from the remembrance of such things as